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EDITORIALS 


The A. L. A. will hold its annual 
conference in Chicago, October 16-21. 

The Century of Progress, which con- 
tinues from June 1 to November 1, will 
make Chicago the Convention City for 
most organizations. 

The A. L. A. has met in Chicago 
only once before, forty years ago, at 
the time of the World’s Fair, July 
13-22, 1893. The attendance at that 
conference was 310, the largest in the 
history of the Association. The in- 
crease in the membership during these 
forty years has been most gratifying. 
We now number 13,021. The confer- 
ence in October should again outnum- 
ber all meetings of the Association. 

The headquarters will be at the 
Stevens Hotel. 





Winifred Ver Nooy, president of the 
I. L. A., announces that the executive 
board has decided to have only a one 
day session of the Association for this 
year. The meeting will be held some- 
time during the week of the A. L. A. 
conference in Chicago, October 16-21. 
Part of the time will be devoted to 
transacting the business of the Associa- 
tion. There will also be a dinner meet- 
ing, with some speakers of note. 

With the A. L. A. meeting in Chi- 
cago, Illinois librarians will have the 
opportunity of attending a National 
Conference and meeting and hearing 
the outstanding men and women in the 
profession. Dr. Keppel, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has been announced as one of the 
speakers. 





The annuity, or retirement plan for 
librarians, which has been worked out 
through the cooperation of the A. L. A. 
and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York City, became 
effective April 1, 1933. The plan is 


a form of group insurance and there- 
fore offers an attractive policy at a less- 
er cost than the individual applicant 
‘an secure. To participate in the plan, 
librarians 


must be members of the 


A. L. A. Further information may be 
had by writing direct to R. E. Dooley, 
Disbursing officer, A. L. A., 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Single copies of the latest issue of 
Leads, entitled “The Library as a So- 
cial Force,” are available at the A. L. A. 
office in Chicago. Leads is a clip sheet 
issued by the Publicity Committee. It 
furnishes many aids to the librarian 
in writing publicity for the local paper, 
or assembling facts for an enquiring 
citizens’ Committee. 

The last number contains five parts, 
devoted to Rediscovery of the Public 
Library, 1929-32; Service to the un- 
employed; Building for the Future; 
Budget Making in a Depression; and 
Value of Libraries. 

In writing to the A. L. A. office for 
a copy of Leads, please enclose six cents 
in stamps for postage. 





April 9, 1933, marked the 100th 
anniversary of the Peterborough Public 
Library, the first tax supported public 
library in the U. S.. New Hampshire 
established in 1821 a State Literary 
Fund, which accrued from an annual 
tax on the capital stock of banks. The 
fund was for an endowment of a state 
university. This project was later given 
up and the money was divided between 
the towns of the state “for the support 
of common free schools or other pur- 
poses of education”. In 1833, the Rev. 
Abiel Abbott, Unitarian minister of 
Peterborough, with other townspeople 
was able to convince the town authori- 
ties of the educational advantages of a 
free public library. The vote establish- 
ing the library was taken at the annual 
town meeting of Peterborough, April 9, 
1833. The library has since been sup- 
ported by an annual town appropria- 
tion. 

Even though the old saying that 
“The public library is the people’s uni- 
versity”, may not have had its origin 
in the founding of the Peterborough 
Library, it is good to think that money 
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intended for a state university was 
finally used in establishing a free pub- 
lic library. 

The attractive building of the Peter- 
borough Library was built in 1892, the 
gift of William H. Smith of Alton, 
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Illinois, and his cousins, Mrs. Nancy 8. 
Foster and George 8. Morison. 

Mr. Smith was the grandfather of 
Miss Eunice Smith, who is the presi- 
dent of the Jennie D. Hayner Library 
at Alton, Illinois. 


CHICAGO CENTURY OF PROGRESS* 


By Carl B. RoDEN, Chicago Librarian 


The pioneers who set up their homes 
here in 1833 brought more than their 
hands to bear upon the task. They put 
into it their hearts and minds, and 
from the beginning the concerns of 
heart and mind have kept pace with 
those of more material import. And 
thus the reach of time from the village 
of 1833 to the metropolis of 1933 is 
a Century of Progress, indeed—of pro- 
gress in culture and ideals as well as 
in prosperity and wealth. We owe much 


to our pioneers, and not the least of 
our obligations accrues from their zeal 
for the essentials of the good life amid 
their struggles for a bare living. To 
them all honor should be rendered, for 
they set the pace that their city has fol- 
lowed with increasing momentum, not 
only in the quest for material progress 
but for progress in the arts and sciences 
and graces of life that together build 
up her character and her reputation in 
the world. 


ART IN THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


The Art Institute of Chicago will be 
the official Fine Arts department of the 
World’s Fair opening in Chicago in 
June. The exhibition will bring be- 
fore the public an extensive survey of 
painting of the last century, largely 
French and American, and also, in 
keeping with the theme of the “Cen- 
tury of Progress”, will portray in 
chronological arrangement of art, the 
development in picture acquisition in 
America. 

With the exception of Whistler’s 
“Portrait of his Mother’, from the 
Louvre museum, Paris, this greatest 
loan exhibition ever shown in America, 
will be assembled to supplement the 
Institute’s own fine collection through 
the generous cooperation of American 
museums and more than two hundred 
private collectors. Beginning with the 
European primitives, scarcely appre- 
ciated in this country before the nine- 
teenth century, the galleries will be 
arranged to offer a history of painting 
in sequence of period, down to the final 
gallery devoted to abstract work. In 
the exhibits of nineteenth century 
French art one entire room will be giv- 
en to the work of Cezanne. 


* From Illustrated Times, Chicago. 


Sculpture will be represented only in 
its more contemporary phases, due 
partly to a lack of earlier pieces in 
American collections and partly to the 
impracticability of transportation of 
those examples which are available. 


The Print department of the Art In- 
stitute will present two special collec- 
tions, “Prints by Old Masters” and 
“A Century of Progress in Print Mak- 
ing”. These represent the permanent 
collection of the Institute, supplement- 
ed by loans from public and private 
sources in this country. 


The Official Catalogue of the Loan 
Exhibition of the Fine Arts will be 
issued in two parts: 


Part I Painting and sculpture, in- 
cluding full notes on all exhibits 
and about 200 illustrations. 


Part II Prints (Old Master and 
Modern), with descriptions of im- 
portant items and about fifty re- 
productions. 


These catalogues will be available 
about June 1 and may be ordered in 
advance. They are sold at $1.00 and 
$.50 respectively. 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


The eighteenth annual library con- 
ferences were held during March, April 
and the first week in May, at Lake For- 
est, Elmhurst, Joliet, El Paso, Bush- 
nell, Quincy, Mt. Vernon, Orion, Ur- 
bana, Mattoon, Alton, and Dixon. 

The hostess librarians sent out per- 
sonal notes to all librarians and 
trustees in the districts, supplementing 
the official notice of the meetings sent 
out by the Library Extension Division. 

The attendance at all conferences, of 
both librarians and trustees, was very 
gratifying and exceeded that of pre- 
vious years. 

A program, common to all confer- 
ences, covered the following topics: 


Eliminating non-essentials in library 
records and administration, Publicity, 
Citizens’ Councils, Rental book shelf, 
purpose, type of book and fees, Message 
from the I. L. A. The afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to book talks, on 
Books for unemployed youths, Thot 
provoking books on present day issues 
and New books for children. 


Each conference was formally opened 
by a local library director, with a few 
words of welcome and comments of 
special interest on the local library. 


The following paper, read at the El 
Paso conference, is indicative of the 
trustees’ interest : 


The Value of a Library in Civic Communities 


By J. F. SturGeoN, Trustee, El Paso Public Library 


The Public Library in a community, 
for the cultivation of the mind is 
equally as essential as the church or 
the school. It helps to make the com- 
munity a more desirable place of resi- 
dence. It helps to attract and retain 
the best type of citizens. It increases 
justifiable pride in the home town. A 
public library is a splendid advertise- 
ment for any community. 

Our little library in this city, pri- 
marily founded from a donation se- 
cured from the person whose generosity 
and benevolence has also made it pos- 
sible for so many other communities 
to avail themselves of a like privilege, 
was erected in 1907. We are pleased 
to be able to look upon his likeness, as 
it hangs upon our wall. We doubly 
prize the picture as it was painted and 
donated to our Board by an artist of 
our own city. The hand that painted 
the picture then is now stayed from 
wielding the brush upon the canvas, 
but she has painted her memory upon 
our hearts so indelibly that time will 
not fade it away. Here, her daughter, 
her grandson and her great-grand- 
daughters come to read and to look 
upon her splendid handiwork. 

Our city has a population of 1,538. 
We started with a nucleus of 1,000 vol- 


umes, received as a donation from the 
ladies of our city. We have but one 
librarian in attendance, but during the 
last year our circulation was 23,171, 
or 15 books per capita, and with 2,601 
periodicals circulated. The readers 
for 1932 were 5,344. Some came for 
study, some for entertainment and 
some because it is a comfortable place. 


During recent years an increase is 
noted in the number of adult readers 
and in the increase in the circulation 
of non-fiction. Our librarian has pre- 
pared between three and four hundred 
references during the past year, the 
principal reference work being for 
Women’s Club, Missionary societies, 
W. C. T. U., and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. We co-operate with the High 
School pupils, especially in the work 
of the English classes. Fifteen rural 
schools borrow our books, besides the 
grade schools which are located in the 
city. 

It helps the school children by bring- 
ing books which give added interest 
and enthusiasm in their studies. It en- 
courages the reading habit and makes 
it possible for them, after leaving 
school, to continue their education at 
home, for an indefinite period of their 
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life. The school teaches how to read, 
the library furnishes reading matter. 


It helps those who have left school 
too soon and engaged in work, either 
through a mistake in judgment or on 
account of necessity to assist in the 
support of the home. 


It helps mothers by providing prac- 
tical books on the care of children, 
cooking, house-keeping and home-mak- 
ing and also affords for them a means 
of escape from drudgery, through 
stories which make them forget their 
troubles. 


It also assists the business man with 
books and information relating to busi- 
ness, business methods in general and 
in his own particularly. It helps the 
professional man, the teacher, the 
preacher, the doctor and the lawyer— 
those who are leaders in the intellec- 
tual, moral, civic and political welfare 
of the community. Up-to-date books 
make up-to-date people. It helps to 
maintain order by providing, for leisure 
time, wholesome entertainment of the 
highest order. Idleness breeds mis- 
chief—the library keeps the mind busy 
on things that are worth while. 


It helps to promote good will among 
men by bringing them to a better 
understanding of one another. This 
applies internationally as well as local- 
ly on subjects of religion, politics, 
social standing, etc. The library helps 
to unify and encourages peacemaking. 
In fact, it helps all agencies of civili- 
zation—the home, the school, the state 
and the church. It strengthens all 
factors that make for human progress. 


It helps to enrich the life of the 
whole community through each indi- 
vidual who uses it. Some one has said : 
“Books are food to eat, books are air 
to breathe, light for the eyes, a path for 
je feet and a hand to clasp in the 

ark.’ 


It is reported that there is discern- 
ably a new trend in the reading of men, 
that there is more demand for well 
written books on economics, on the in- 
ternational situation in all aspects, this 
trend being accompanied by a some- 
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what lessening interest in fiction of the 
popular variety. 

The demand for books in economics, 
history, religion, political science and 
in trades and professions has increased 
more than thirty per cent during the 
past four years. People are not read- 
ing for the fun of reading, but they 
are reading to learn. 


The free public libraries which have 
been largely restricted in budgets, are 
struggling with the new service to a 
people hungry for a new perspective 
with which to make life more livable. 


Reports come that various biogra- 
phies of Lincoln are being read. People 
find in this man of struggle and sorrow 
and love for humanity a tonic for their 
own time. Another book in great de- 
mand is Jane Addams’ “Twenty Years 
in Hull House”, which is another story 
of struggle against great odds and a 
spirit of Christ translated into action. 


During the past two years there has 
been a vast increase of the use of pub- 
lic libraries, due to unemployment. 
This is a fact of significant social im- 
port as related to the present depres- 
sion. The increase of crime is startling, 
but the reason that there are not more 
actual riots at present may well be due 
to such influences as public libraries, 
in maintaining the morale of the un- 
employed. Untold numbers are now 
finding a way out of the woes of de- 
pression by the reading of wholesome 
books. 


In recent months if one will sit 
in the library for one evening and 
see the patrons who call for books and 
notice the character of reading that is 
being done by our borrowers of books 
we must feel that our library has a 
prominent work to do in the shaping of 
the lives of this community and in the 
cultivation of its intellect and moral 
welfare. 


We are not able to do what we might 
wish for lack of funds, but we realize 
we have a duty to perform to the public 
in making the influence of the books 
which we are able to provide to be as 
far reaching as possible. 
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Eliminating Non-essentials 


Librarians pretty generally are omit- 
ting guarantors on application cards. 
Even the small library finds the two 
card records for alphabetical and nu- 
merical files for borrowers more prac- 
tical than the book and card records. 
The list of borrowers can be kept up 
to date by withdrawing cards for peo- 
ple no longer using the library. The 
numbers may be reassigned to new 
patrons in a small library. Borrowers 
in good standing do not have to go 
through the form of re-registering. 

The Detroit charging system has 
been established in many more libraries 
during the year. Many librarians not 
adopting the Detroit system are using 
the identification cards, or, at least, re- 
quiring the patrons to carry their own 
cards. 


Overdue notices are not sent out so 
frequently. In some few libraries it 
has been necessary to discontinue re- 
serving books or to increase the fee to 
5 cents. 


The use of Library of Congress cards 
especially for adult non-fiction makes 
for quick cataloging. Selecting books 
from the A. L. A. Booklist aids the 
librarians with little professional train- 
ing in both classification and subject 
headings. 

A well filled shelf of library aids 
makes an efficient librarian, aids such 
as the U. S. Catalog, 1928 (sold on 
service basis), A. L. A. Catalog, 1926 
and Supplement to 1931, the Booklist, 
Wilson Bulletin, A. L. A. Bulletin, 
Sears, Subject headings, The Wilson 
indexes to Plays, One act plays, Short 
stories, Fairy tales, Songs, Essays, The 
children’s catalog and supplements. 

Mudge, Guide to reference books is 
invaluable in building up a well se- 
lected reference collection of encyclo- 
pedias, atlases, dictionaries, handbooks 
and histories of various subjects. Such 
a collection properly arranged renders 
a public willing to do much of its own 
reference work. 


Publicity 


Many splendid papers on Publicity 
were read. It has been difficult to make 
a selection. The following paper was 


read by Mrs. Rossell at the Joliet 
conference. 


Publicity—Its Purpose, Form and Frequency 


By BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL, Publicity Assistant, American Library Association 


“The interpreter” might well be the 
title of my talk this morning, although 
Miss Price has asked me to speak on 
publicity, its purposes, form and fre- 
quency. With her permission I should 
like to speak primarily about purpose, 
suggesting form only indirectly and de- 
voting just one sentence to frequency. 


The purpose of library publicity, as 
I see it, is to interpret library dollars 
in terms of library use and to interpret 
reading in terms of human interest and 
needs. Mere information is not enough. 
We need to have imagination ourselves 
—social imagination if I may term it 


so—and we need to appeal to the imag- 
ination in others. Please let me add 
hastily that the advertiser’s imagina- 
tion which blandly ignores truth is 
farthest from my thoughts. It is 
rather the imagination which clarifies 
facts which I believe may profitably 
transform our pubiicity from a mere 
information service to a successful ser- 
vice of interpretation. 

Let me give you two instances of 
publicity regarding tax money spent 
for library service, which illustrate my 
point. The purpose of such publicity 
would naturally be to show the tax- 
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payer—if it can honestly be shown that 
his money has been well spent—that 
he is justified in continuing his library 
support. 

In the first instance, long columns 
of figures were published, showing how 
much the library had spent during the 
year, without one word of explanation 
or comment. Use your imagination and 
place yourself for a moment in a tax- 
paying reader’s place. Can you honest- 
ly fancy much enthusiasm for the ex- 
penditure of his hard-earned money 
unless he knows from experience what 
the value of the public library means? 

In the other instance, there were 
no long columns of figures but taxes 
were translated into services supported. 
The librarian took Mr. Taxpayer 
through his library and helped him to 
see what he was getting for his money. 
Mr. Taxpayer, who owns a $10,000 
home, pays 37 cents a month or $4.44 
a year toward library support. He 
visits the library seldom; perhaps he 
has telephoned only once or twice dur- 
ing the year for information. But the 
books on investments and securities 
which he wanted one time, and the new 
book on marketing which he requested 
another, would have cost him $14 to 
buy. Incidentally, it would have taken 
him some time to purchase them 
through a bookstore, and they would 
then have stood unused on his shelves 
instead of being freely available to 
others. 

Mrs. Taxpayer of course paid nothing 
toward library support. But during 
the year she had borrowed books worth 
$20 for help with her club program. 
She had borrowed many others to read 
aloud to the family, to give her ideas 
for redecorating a room, to help her 
with her garden and to assist her in 
bringing up the children. The child- 
ren of course had read to their hearts’ 
content—the best boks for boys and 
girls which a trained librarian could 
select. 

Mr. Taxpayer’s retired father and 
his invalid aunt had also used the li- 
brary, possibly many pleasant hours 
reading which would otherwise have 
been idle and perhaps unhappy. 
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Anyone who is interested may bor- 
row a copy of the story just quoted, 
from A. L. A. Headquarters. Its re- 
sults were reported in the Bulletin for 
March—offers of support when the 
next budget was under consideration 
from a relative of the mayor, the 
county superintendent and a university 
president. And the story having ap- 
peared in December, books were sent 
to the library as resulting Christmas 
gifts. I question, don’t you, whether 
the long columns of figures brought as 
appreciative response ? 

Another instance of interpretation 
which brought results was the series 
of graphs recently prepared by Miss 
Ida Wright of Evanston for use with 
a citizens’ committee. Those of you 
who do not know about these graphs 
will find them illustrated in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 
I read the report submitted by the in- 
vestigating committee for whom the 
graphs were prepared and if it had 
been written by the president of the 
library board himself, it could not have 
been more favorable. Miss Wright, you 
may be interested to know, is prepar- 
ing a chapter on “Measuring Results 
and Informing the Community” for a 
book on Current Problems in Library 
Finance which will be published by the 
A. L. A. this spring. Some valuable 
aids for this task of interpretation will 
be found in that chapter. One of them 
is here—a poster distributed by the 
Toronto Public Library. You see how 
the increasing size of the figures helps 
you to realize the tremendous growth 
in reading in the period between 1928- 
1932. 

So much for interpreting taxes in 
terms of what they buy. Now suppose 
we think for a moment about the equal- 
ly important purpose of publicity—in- 
terpreting books and reading in terms 
of actual or potential reader interests 
and needs. 


Those of you who attended the mid- 
winter meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association probably heard Mr. 
Sanderson of Toronto say that mem- 
bers of the Toronto library staff address 
more than one hundred meetings dur- 
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ing a year. They do not talk on the 
library but always relate the service of 
the library to the interests of the group 
addressed. Again it is a matter of in- 
terpretation—not this time so much a 
matter of taxes in terms of services, but 
rather reading in terms of popular 
need. 

While such talks are in the interest 
of library use rather than library sup- 
port, Dr. Locke and Mr. Sanderson 
both feel that they have a significant 
effect on the library budget when the 
appropriation is under consideration. 
Public opinion is an important factor 
in allocating public funds, and the man 
who associates the library with com- 
munity interests and needs is a more 
cordial advocate of an adequate library 
appropriation than one who does not 
do so. 

Just now economy in government is 
a crying need almost everywhere, and 
in our libraries, or easily available, are 
definite suggestions as to how economy 
may be effected without the elimination 
of socially useful services. We have 
appalling waste in public finance be- 
cause we have too many governments, 
governments which overlap, poorly or- 
ganized governments, an unsound tax 
system, haphazard budgeting and poli- 
tics reigning where public welfare 
should. How many librarians are mak- 
ing the most of this opportunity to 
demonstrate what library service means 
—what reading can contribute toward 
the solution of popular problems? The 
“You and Your Government” series of 
pamphlets; the material obtainable 
from the Joint Reference Library in 
Chicago or the National League of 
Women Voters; material listed in the 
Booklist and Bulletin (especially the 
March issues of each); the American 
City, National Municipal Review and 
Public Management, all contain ideas 
pointing toward constructive economy 
in government and consequent relief in 
taxation. Is library publicity inter- 
preting the reading available—is it in- 
fused with social imagination which 
senses that mere information about 
books or pamphlets in the library is not 
enough? For instance, with the aid of 
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a friendly editor, is the president of 
any library board running a series of 
popular articles in the local newspaper 
based on some of the ideas presented 
in the “You and Your Government” 
series? Is any library working out a 
series of exhibits, within the library 
and perhaps at meetings of interested 
groups drawing attention to this pop- 
ular material? Are group discussions 
being initiated which will help to edu- 
cate public opinion? Is a definite ef- 
fort being made through personal con- 
tact of librarian and trustee to help 
city officials and community leaders to 
realize what assistance the library can 
give them? In many places libraries 
as tax-supported institutions seem to 
be wholly on the defensive in this mat- 
ter of economy in government. Would 
it not be more socially useful to be 
leaders in a constructive offensive? Are 
we, the educated and educators in our 
communities—the “custodians of ideas” 
—going to be victims only in a situa- 
tion where ideas are so vitally needed ? 

The interpretation of reading has 
endless possibilities, but by way of 
illustration, I should like to suggest 
its possibilities in connection with just 
two subjects of great human signifi- 
cance right now. 

The first subject is gardening. I 
suppose vacant land in your community 
will probably be worked by the unem- 
ployed this summer and some of the 
proceeds will be canned. Are you work- 
ing with your social agencies, with the 
aid of cheap and authoritative govern- 
ment pamphlets, to make intelligent 
gardeners and canners of those men 
and women? Again, are you using the 
newspapers with the aid perhaps of 
a friendly reporter, to help other ama- 
teur gardeners to eke out reduced in- 
comes through well-planned and intelli- 
gently cultivated gardens? 

The second subject I have in mind 
is diet. Mr. Evart Routzahn of the 
Russell Sage Foundation sent me last 
month a list of free and inexpensive 
material on low cost diet. Information 
about that list is given in the March 
issue of the Booklist and the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. Diet is a very important sub- 
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ject these days when millions of people 
have had their incomes reduced or 
stopped and health is increasingly de- 
pendent on a knowledge of cheap food 
values. 

Mr. Routzahn suggests library ex- 
hibits of pamphlet material on diet. 
I should like to go farther and see 
whether we could dramatize the ideas 
these pamphlets on diet contain. With 
the aid of a newspaper and some 
local community groups, could cooking 
classes demonstrate the preparation of 
these cheap, balanced diets suggested ? 
Could articles about the classes help 
to spread the ideas? Could social work- 
ers and society leaders engaged in 
social relief indorse the library’s ac- 
tivities ? 

I very much hope that any librarian 
who has been carrying on interpretative 
publicity which is especially related to 
these times, or anyone who has some 
special success with such publicity in 
the future will let Miss Price and me 
know so that we can pass on their 
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ideas to others. It was because Miss 
Crimmins sent me a copy of the tax- 
payer story that I can pass it on to you. 
It was Mr. Sanderson’s thoughtfulness 
in sending us a poster which enabled 
me to bring it to you today. 

As I intimated in the beginning, I 
have talked chiefly about the purpose 
of library publicity—as I see it—that 
is the interpretation of library dollars 
in terms of library use and the inter- 
pretation of books and reading in terms 
of community needs. 

The form of publicity in keeping 
with these times you will notice has 
been mentioned indirectly—the news- 
paper story and the poster, humanized 
and graphic; the personal contact of 
librarian and library trustee; the time- 
ly but not necessarily costly exhibit 
within or without the library. 

As far as frequency in publicity is 
concerned, I promised you just one 
sentence. It is not original, but it is 
important: “A little at a time—and 
often.” 


Citizens’ Councils 


The Lake Forest conference was for- 
tunate to have Julia Wright Merrill 
to discuss the subject of Citizens’ 
Councils. Miss Merrill said, “The de- 
pression is not a brief emergency. There 
is need of continued planned work for 
maintaining essential service in the 
face of the absolutely necessary reduc- 
tions in public expenditures. There 
are two methods for gaining such or- 
ganized support. One, each agency, 
as library or school, rallying its own 
friends. A second way would be for 
school and library to get together and 
organize a citizens’ community council 
for the common good. I would choose 
the second plan. To set up a local 
council it would be well to select the 
key people of the community, call a 


preliminary meeting, organize, interest 
more people either as individuals or as 
representatives of different organiza- 
tions. What would a local council do? 
Primarily, the council is not estab- 
lished as an emergency action, nor is 
its purpose to maintain status quo or 
to fight for salaries. It is to encourage 
a study of the problem, the revenue 
situation, financing of schools, libraries, 
and like educational institutions; how 
they are: administered; developing a 
general public understanding of ser- 
vices rendered by libraries especially ; 
and developing a long time plan for 
getting best returns from taxes, which 
is after all what people really want.” 

Citizens’ Councils was also discussed 
at the Joliet conference as follows: 


Citizens’ Councils 


By LuzeETTA HUTCHINSON, Librarian, Morris 


Certainly it begins to look as if 
libraries would have to fight for their 
very existence. We are facing a prob- 


lem of proving our worth and our 
necessity to any community that we 
happen to be established in. 
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The upheaval that has been under 
way for more than three years has be- 
gun to undermine the very existence 
of many of our cultural institutions 
and it behooves everyone who has the 
least interest in keeping our standards 
up to normal to give support to any 
agency that can keep the rising flood 
of indescriminate economy from en- 
gulfing us and costing us the years of 
labor and effort spent in establishing 
the very agents that are doing such 
good work in helping to relieve the 
situation as it is today. 

Any student of present day eco- 
nomics realizes that retrenchment in 
expenditures for government must 
come, that it is perhaps the one and 
only way for use to set our house in 
order. Because of this necessity there 
has been organized two powerful 
groups that have spread over our 
country under the names of “National 
Economy League” and “National Or- 
ganization to reduce Public Expendi- 
tures”. 

These organizations have a large 
membership and are earnestly working 
to help better conditions. In the plat- 
form of the National Economy League 
we read these words “All costs of local, 
state and national government must be 
reduced without fear and without 
favor”. The National Organization to 
reduce Public Expenditures has the 
same ideas incorporated in their plans. 


Local and State Taxpayers Leagues 
have been established in almost every 
community. We have the sincerest re- 
gard for the efforts that are being made 
by these agencies for the relief of our 
citizens but there is much cause for 
alarm and caution in the methods that 
they may use in carrying out these 
changes. The great and vital question 
arises—What is economy ? 

This question is one that should be 
brought under consideration in every 
movement that is undertaken for re- 
construction. Retrenchment in costs 
can be effected in business much easier 
than in government and it is quite 
easy to understand why. Business is 
carried on for profit and has many 
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ways of making radical changes with- 
out causing much cost to the human 
relations of its structures. This is not 
true with the functions of government 
in city or larger units. The items that 
constitute the costs of these govern- 
ments have grown from the demands 
of the people for better ways of living, 
community interests that count for the 
cultural environment of the various 
places in which we live. 


Somewhere I have read that slums 
are really a state of mind, that they 
cannot exist wherever the average in- 
telligence of the group is above the 
slum. 


Far be it from me to charge that all 
government management has _ been 
abused and misused, but the excessive 
costs of our government does not come 
from our having too many cultural 
and beneficial things in our life, but 
from the unscrupulous way they are 
organized and managed. I have much 
sympathy in these movements that are 
trying to re-evaluate the costs of our 
life but none whatever in a plan which 
does not carefully consider the question 
‘What is economy’ and remember that 
the citizens of any community have a 
right to a good standard of living. 
Economy must not be brought about 
from sacrificing cultural values of the 
community. And here is the big prob- 
lem for the library, we will prove our 
value to the community by teaching 
our citizens their rights and helping 
them to defend them. 


Now the best and perhaps the only 
way that this can be accomplished is 
by publicity. Publicity used to further 
the claims of the citizens for cultural 
advantages and a fair standard of liv- 
ing. In order to preserve these things 
that stand for community betterment, 
the citizens must be made acquainted 
with the issues. It has been easy 
enough to persuade men that we 
needed tax reduction when there was 
not enough money to pay with, but will 
it be as easy to persuade them to evalu- 
ate and consider carefully just what 
things can stand reduction and re- 


trenchment. Much of our value to our 
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community lies in our ability to help 
preserve these things that stand for 
culture and good living. Through this 
effort the value and need of Citizens’ 
Councils arises. 

Citizen Councils have been organized 
in other states, both in local and state 
work, for the purpose of strengthening 
the influence of libraries. In the work 
done by the State-wide Library Exten- 
sion Committee of the I. L. A. last 
year, it was advised that such an or- 
ganization should be developed for the 
help and benefit of their work. This 
work of making people aware of the 
library in their community (or the 
need of having a library) depends on 
getting interest aroused in certain 
people who will be able and willing 
to sponsor and work for libraries. As 
I see it, the librarian must do a great 
deal of the work in organizing these 
councils, 

Almost every women’s club has some 
committee that has a definite aim that 
coincides with library work, by contact 
with these committees and the clubs 
with which they are affiliated, a great 
deal of interest can be aroused for the 
welfare of the library. Parent-teacher 
Associations have been very active in 
their library interests and this interest 
has been amply repaid in the service 
and aid the library has given the 
schools and children in the small com- 
munities. While I do not underesti- 
mate the value of children’s work in 
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the library and I fully appreciate that 
we have made one of our most valuable 
contacts through the children, I think 
that we should put great stress on the 
value of the library to the average 
adult of every community. 

Voters and taxpayers must be made 
to see the personal value of the library 
to them individually. Contacts with 
business men, also with professional 
men and all others, such as may be 
made through Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs should be made to persuade them 
that library service is necessary for 
everyone, especially those who have 
finished school and must find informa- 
tion and recreation outside their every- 
day routine of earning a living. 

Contacts with all Churches and their 
organizations and any other social 
groups will help to prove the need of 
the library in furnishing access to ma- 
terial needed for pleasure and profit in 
living. 

Through these contacts the way is 
provided for organizing citizens from 
them into a group that can be called 
Citizens Council or by any other name 
and such a Citizens Council will prove 
of great value to any library and com- 
munity. For while economy is neces- 
sary and possibly may be a virtue, it is 
the citizen’s duty as well as the library’s 
to help preserve for our individual com- 
munities every agency that means 
social and cultural advantage to its 
inhabitants. 


Rental Book Shelf 


With the increasing number of small 
book funds, more libraries are taking 
care of the problem of new books 
through the pay copy shelf. Formerly 
such a shelf of books duplicated titles 
in the general library collection. The 
taxpayer who maintained that all books 
should be free in a’ tax supported 
library was told that tax money did 
not pay for the books on the rental 
shelf; that there were free copies— 
all the library could afford to buy on 
the free shelves, he could borrow those ; 
that the rental shelves were maintained 


for those who were willing to pay a fee 
to have new books more quickly; that 
the books were purchased from the re- 
volving fund of fees paid by the 
patrons, and that the library was really 
the gainer since when the books had 
earned a sufficient fund they were 
added to the library collection. 

Today libraries are finding with the 
increased demands for books of all 
kinds, serious study, vocational works, 
technical books, books on revenue, 
finance, economic situation, govern- 
ment, together with demands for 
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novels, biography and travel, that it is 
impossible to stretch the book fund 
sufficiently. 

The book fund is the one variable 
item in the library budget, strange as 
it must seem, since, to buy books and 
build up a fine collection is the prim- 
ary purpose of the public library. The 
rental book shelf is, therefore, becom- 
ing more common. The type of book 
for the shelf is not always the novel. 
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Frequently the more popular current 
non-fiction, biographies and_ travel 
books are placed there. In many 
libraries the entire purchase of fiction 
is taken care of in this way, leaving 
the tax book fund for more worth while 
books. 

The fees charged range from five 
to ten cents per week, or two cents 
per day. 


Message From the I. L. A. 


Everyone in attendance at the con- 
ferences at Lake Forest and Elmhurst 
were very pleased to have Winifred Ver 
Nooy, president of the association, 
speak of the program for the year. She 
outlined the work of the different com- 
mittees, publicity, state wide extension, 
legislative, and made an appeal for new 
members among the librarians and 
trustees. She asked that all should be 
very prompt in paying dues, as the as- 
sociation is in need of funds to carry 
on the work of the committees. She 
also stated that, since Illinois is to be 
host to the A. L. A. Conference in 
October, and that everyone would have 
an opportunity to attend that meeting 
and to hear all of the prominent 


speakers, the I. L. A. would not have 
an extended conference this year but 
would have only a one day meeting 
with a business session and perhaps a 
dinner with some notable speaker. This 
would be arranged for during the week 
of the A. L. A. Conference, October 
16-21. 

Miss Ver Nooy was represented at 
the other conferences by William Teal, 
Nellie Parham, Anna Hoover, Char- 
lotte Ryan, Mildred Warren, Elizabeth 
Curry, Ethel Kratz, Mabel Wayne, Effie 
Lansden and Alice Williams. 

Mrs. Burt, member of the State 
Wide Extension Committee, read the 
following paper at the Elmhurst meet- 


ing: 


Extending Library Service in Illinois 


By Mrs. PAuL G. Burt, Trustee, Hinsdale 


If you have been following the work 
of the Illinois Library Association, you 
know that the State Wide Committee 
has been endeavoring to secure wider 
and deeper consideration of library 
support and extension, not only within 
the organization but on the outside, 
and that last fall at Springfield it was 
voted that the committee formulate a 
definite policy, or rather a five year 
plan, before going any further in en- 
listing public support. 

Now just a word about planning in 
general. A successful plan must em- 
brace a generally accepted objective, 
an ideal worthy of support and sacri- 
fice. Also planning without responsi- 


bility and control becomes mere wishful 
thinking. There can be no plan for 
the Illinois Library Association unless 
it agrees definitely on what it wants, 
accepts full responsibility for it, and 
sets up machinery for its control. We 
librarians may ordain better library 
service until the cows come home but 
our desire alone is not going to get it. 
Only the citizens of this state can 
establish libraries. Therefore if we 
want to promote better library service 
we must arrange for the help of the 
people. A citizens’ committee made up 
of representatives of state organizations 
and other prominent leaders under the 
auspices of the I. L. A., and working 
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hand in hand with it, can give us the 
requisite responsibility and control of 
what we want to do. 

And what do we want? Do we know? 
Are we agreed? Are we willing to 
work and sacrifice for a common ideal ? 
What is our objective? Oh yes, we can 
be very glib, saying “Adequate library 
service for the whole state”. What does 
that mean? Are we willing to face the 
facts? It is not only that there are 
over 2,000,000 of our people without 
any library service, ten whole counties 
without a library, but that the service 
of many of our existing libraries is 
totally inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
and further, under present conditions 
there is practically no chance to make 
it any better. To continue to offer 
library service in many places and to 
even hope to offer it where it is now 
lacking means that we are going to 
have to organize larger tax units. More, 
I think we are going to have to join 
other groups in a relentless war on 
graft, waste, and inefficiency in govern- 
ment organization itself if we want to 
give adequate library service to our 
people. We must prepare to ask for 
state aid for county or regional li- 
braries. If the schools are facing the 
situation by thinking of shifting the 
whole tax burden to the state and re- 
organizing school districts, we can do 
the same. 

Then there is the school library sit- 
uation. Just where do we stand? 
Should there not be better understand- 
ing and cooperation between school 
library and public library interests ? 

These are some of the problems the 
State Wide Committee must tackle, 
and whatever plan or program it 
arrives at will be laid before you at 
our next annual meeting. Will. you 
give it your earnest consideration and 
support, if you can? Remember that 
no thoughtful consideration can be 
given in terms of our. individual jobs. 
The very highest professional judgment 
will be required. 

Then, after we decide on our final 
plan, there is the problem of developing 
it. Some of this is going to depend 
on the individual libraries. Take the 
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matter of publicity. The importance 
of making our modern library service 
better understood and better known 
cannot be overstated. Great masses of 
our people still do not know what pub- 
lic libraries are for and much less how 
to use them. I think the reason for 
this is that in times past the most of 
the publicity was addressed to the cul- 
tured, who, by all the tests and meas- 
urements, is still a small group. They 
have always been for libraries and still 
are, so may safely be dismissed from 
consideration in publicity plans. It is 
the man in the streets we must interest 
in libraries if we want his tax support. 
We have to learn to explain our li- 
braries in terms of simple, human use- 
fulness. We Middle Westerners are a 
pragmatic people. We are not so remote 
from the pioneer days that we are free 
from a certain preoccupation with ne- 
cessities as against mental development 
and relaxation, a preoccupation no 
longer justified by the basic economic 
conditions under which we live, ir- 
respective of the immediate problems 
of the depression. We can sing about 
“holding on to our culture for pos- 
terity” and all the rest of it, and we 
believe we are doing so, but hard-head- 
ed people are not going to join us on 
that tune. Show them that we have 
something useful and needed, and we 
may get somewhere. Will you help 
your State Publicity Committee make 
modern library service better known in 
your community? Go right on adver- 
tising your own library and service but 
please help your State Committee in 
this larger effort. 

Just for instance, suppose that all 
the conditions for developing a county 
library right here in DuPage County 
were favorable today, could we succeed 
do you suppose? I doubt it. Why? 
Because our rural citizens are not 
aware of the advantages of library ser- 
vice and are certainly not going to vote 
for it until they are. 

In my parent-teacher work I am 
often asked to suggest someone to ex- 
plain the proper use of the library or 
how to get more books or some such 
idea in towns where there is not only 
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a librarian and several assistants but 
from six to nine trustees. How can we 
expect people to vote better support to 
libraries when the library officials are 
unable or unwilling to tell their con- 
stituents what they are doing with 
their present tax money? Hasn’t any 
library official a direct responsibility 
in justifying his job? If he cannot, 
it is my opinion that something ought 
to be done about it. It is for our State 
Publicity Committee to provide the 
unity and leadership and for all the 
rest of us in our local groups to apply 
and extend this publicity service just 
as much as we can. 

Any way I look, I see libraries of all 
sorts occupying a greater and more 
fundamental place in our social order. 
In the newer educational systems the 
library is considered the very heart of 
the instructional program. When the 
smoke of our present difficulties is 
cleared away, I am sure we are going 
to find the need of books for pleasure 
and study greater than ever before. 
Understand, I have no illusions about 
libraries “saving the world” or lifting 
the weight of general intelligence ex- 
cept very slowly indeed, but I do feel 
that they have a worthy place in our 
public welfare and if they cannot lift 
up old Mr. G. I. in a generation or 
two, at least they can do a lot in help- 
ing him choose his leaders more wisely 
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and have a happier time generally. 
It’s too soon to judge our American 
library service. We haven’t sufficient 
data. If some of our professional lead- 
ers are uncertain as to the proper func- 
tion oi public libraries, I would like 
to remind them that they cannot begin 
to estimate the importance of good 
books in our social scheme until they 
have been more universally applied. 
Habits of mind, attitudes and study 
still are acquired very early in life and 
not until the free use of books has been 
developed throughout our elementary 
school systems and, for several genera- 
tions, will we have anything like a rea- 
sonable basis on which to judge the 
value of library service. Meantime I 
give my hearty support to any agency 
which nourishes the social, educational 
and spiritual life of this country and 
I count the library among the greatest 
of these. Moreover I feel that to have 
a part, be it ever so small, in the work 
of forwarding the library cause in this 
great Mid-Western State is a very fine 
thing indeed and deserves the attention 
of every intelligent man and woman. 


The afternoon programs were de- 
voted to discussions of books. 


The following papers are only three 
of the very practical and helpful con- 
tributions: 


Books for the Unemployed Youth 


By JULIA OSBORNE, Librarian, Sycamore 


What do unemployed boys and girls 
read and why? The answer to the first 
part of this question seems to be that 
there is no revolutionary change in 
their reading habits. Whenever I try 
to sum up what we have been able to 
do for them in the way of leading them 
on to better things by means of read- 
ing so many of the counts are appar- 
ently on the debit side of the ledger. 
“The promise far outruns the deed ; 

The tower but not the spire we build.” 

Unemployed young people in our 
small town may be loosely divided into 
two classes. The first one is composed 
of boys and girls who have not finished 





the four years high school course be- 
cause the curriculum was not suited to 
their needs or because of a lack of men- 
tal capacity. On leaving high school 
they went to work in the factories or 
at some form of manual labor, working 
until the depression rendered them idle. 

The second class, not yet so numer- 
ous, has graduated from high school. 
Under ordinary circumstances most of 
them would have continued their edu- 
cation. The rest would have found work 
in places not requiring special training. 

It is the first group that makes one 
pause. In this trying time a habit 


formed in childhood has reasserted it- 
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self and they have returned to the li- 
brary with one object in view—recrea- 
tion. To be sure, this desire is legiti- 
mate enough. That it so seldom proves 
an opportunity as well is to be de- 
plored. Neither the implications of 
technocracy nor the new deal have yet 
quickened their imaginations sufficient- 
ly enough to make the period of en- 
forced idleness a stepping stone to 
something better. What they want, as 
one of them frankly stated, is some- 
thing to help them to forget a holiday 
that has lasted too long. Forgetfulness 
shortens the time and hastens the day 
when the factories will open and a pay 
check will again be waiting for them 
each week. There is nothing so good 
for this purpose as a western thriller 
or a tale of mystery. The demand has 
been so lively at times as to necessitate 
close searching of the shelves before 
every one has been satisfied. And the 
large number of books in this class to 
be sent to the bindery for the last two 
years is one proof of their popularity. 
By reason of training, Helen belongs 
in the second group of young people 
but her reading interest places her in 
the first. She is a high school graduate 
and has had a good business course in 
Chicago but it has been impossible for 
her to obtain work except for a few 
days now and then when she waits on 
tables in a restaurant. As long as there 
is a new western story on the shelves 
or a tale of mystery unread she comes 
to the library regularly. When the sup- 
ply is exhausted she leaves her card and 
does not return until a new book list 
is published in the local paper. Many 
attempts have been made to introduce 
Helen to interesting books of another 
type but she has always resisted these 
well meant efforts with an air which 
seems to say, “No, thank you, I prefer 
to trust to my own judgment.” There 
are so many Helens and Johns in this 
group. ‘Their interests are generally 
a little more varied but their reading 
serves only to pass the time away. 
George is a much more promising 
case. At the end of his freshman year 
he decided to give up high school be- 
cause he did not seem to be learning 
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anything he could make use of. For a 
time he worked for an uncle in Wyom- 
ing but was obliged to return home 
over a year ago. Early last fall our 
supply of western stories gave out. 
George was being watched but he did 
not realize it. One day when he asked 
in a rather bored tone, “Haven’t you 
any more good stories at all? You 
know, the kind I like,” he was given 
a lively book of western travel. In a 
few days he came back for another like 
it. In rapid succession he read “Old 
Deadwood Days,” “Diary of a Dude- 
Wrangler,” “Chili and Brimstone,” and 
“Death Valley Men.” His evident in- 
terest in animals prompted the sugges- 
tion of “Bring ’Em Back Alive,” “Lions 
*n’ Tigers ’n’ Everything” and “Trap- 
ping Wild Animals in Malay Jungles”. 
One day he ventured on an experiment 
of his own and took home Rockwell 
Kent’s “North by East” which he re- 
turned in great disgust. “That author 
writes as if he does not know what he 
is talking about a great deal of the 
time. I do not see what good it did 
him to spend all that time in a country 
like Greenland.” “And look at those 
illustrations,” he exclaimed indignant- 
ly. “The man who made them must 
have had his glasses on up side down.” 
It was suggested that if he were really 
interested in the sea he might enjoy 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus,” but he 
had had enough of his experiment and 
selected instead Robert McDonald’s 
“Opals and Gold.” “That is a good 
story,” he remarked when he returned 
the book. “I wonder if that man is al- 
ways telling the truth. It does not 
seem as if any country would leave all 
that gold lying around idle. I wish I 
could go to Australia and do some pros- 
pecting.” Conversation with George is 
full of possibilities. Just now he is 
reading “Larson, Duke of Mongolia,” 
and his comments are apt to prove in- 
teresting. The daily newspaper, Popu- 
lar Mechanics, National Geographic 
and the American magazines keep him 
in the reading room on many evenings 
until closing time. He has gone a long 
way in broadening his reading tastes 
this winter. He cannot have entirely 
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failed to gain new ideas. Though he 
is not likely to forsake his first love, the 
western story, he is beginning to de- 
velop a critical faculty from the stand- 
point of truth and common sense, 
which may be of great benefit. 

“The Jones family make good use 
of the library, I notice,” said a man as 
he buttoned up his coat and took up 
his book one evening. “You see, no 
one of the family is working. Housed 
up as they are they become restless and 
quarrel pretty badly, but this evening 
when I went there to borrow a shovel 
even the father and mother were read- 
ing and they all looked so happy. One 
of the boys had a book on autos and 
he thinks he is going to work in a 
garage some day. And believe me, it 
will not do the lad any harm to have 
a little ambition.” 

None of the members of this class 
are apt to become candidates for white 
collar jobs or academic honors and it is 
useless to try to force opportunity down 
their throats. Perhaps they know their 
special abilities better than we do. At 
any rate, taking to reading is better 
than taking to drink, to family quarrels 
or to standing on down town street 
corners. 

The boys and girls who make up 
the second group have a better general 
background and mental capacity. Sarah 
is a good representative. A high school 
graduate with a business course to her 
credit, she does a little typing whenever 
she can obtain the work and helps at 
home a great deal. Her special reading 
project is French. She desires to keep 
up her knowledge of the language so 
that she may some day become a teach- 
er if the depression ever ends and she 
can earn money for special study. Her 
general reading interest is above the 
average. She is a leader of girl scouts, 
work that takes up much time and she 
draws on the library for books to help 
keep things going. “That is just what 
I want for my first patrol,” she says of 
“Hobbies for Girls.” “Now haven’t you 
something for the second? Spring is 
coming and we can soon begin our 
hikes.” “Along the Brook: What You 
Find There and How to Name It” 
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meets this need. “I think we will know 
more about the Kishwaukee when we 
finish this,” she says. “May I also have 
the book on ‘How to Make Baskets’ and 
a book of short plays?” And so it goes. 
Sarah is a good leader and a good read- 
er. It is to be hoped that she may find 
work before her ambition wanes. 

Another good patron is Donald, who 
has been unable to finish his senior year 
in college because of lack of funds. He 
is not idle by any means. By reason of 
that most helpful source, the inter- 
library loan, books have been borrowed 
from Springfield, Columbia University 
and the University of Chicago Libraries 
so that he may complete some of his 
work at home and thus relieve the 
strain on the family purse. His general 
reading includes biography, history and 
travel. He has a good sense of humor 
and gets a great deal of pleasure out of 
what he reads and studies. 

“Who is that you just hailed ?” asked 
one boy of his companion as they 
walked along behind me one late after- 
noon. “Oh, that is Pokey Brown. I 
suppose he did not see or hear us. He 
has a book.” The book in question was 
Gilkie’s “Managing Ourselves.” Slow 
of speech and action, with lungs that 
will probably always necessitate out of 
door work, Pokey Brown has been com- 
ing to the library since his early grade 
school days. At various times he has 
kept us busy supplying material to as- 
sist him in his experiments in garden- 
ing, chicken raising and with pigeons 
and rabbits until the neighbors com- 
plained and the doctor told his mother 
that he was strong enough for light 
farm work. Now while he waits for 
that work to commence again this 
spring he has been reading “Types and 
Breeds of Farm Animals,” “Soil Fer- 
tility and Permanent Agriculture” and 
lastly, “Managing Ourselves,” which 
he has renewed twice. He needs the 
encouragement of a book like this once 
in a while. Other suggestions are be- 
ing planned for his next period of 
inactivity. 

Fortunately, we have few cases like 
that of Martha. As a child she rarely 
came to the library because, “There are 
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always so many new books lying around 
at home that it is hard to keep up with 
them, you know.” When the first rent- 
al library was installed in a local book 
store, Martha, then a sixth grade pupil, 
spent all her allowance for Zane Grey 
stories and novels with a western set- 
ting. By the time she reached high 
school she was writing love stories her- 
self and the editor of one local paper 
published two or three of them. In due 
time Martha entered college deter- 
mined to be a journalist. During her 
freshman year the family fortunes suf- 
fered a sudden collapse and she is at 
home this year awaiting the time when 
it may become possible for her to return 
to school. Her father keeps her busy 
for one or two hours a day and she has 
been engaged in a rather half hearted 
attempt to fill in the gaps in her knowl- 
edge of English literature. Familiarity 
with the modern novel has always 
seemed to be her specialty but the read- 
ing list made out for her contains such 
titles as “Alice in Wonderland,” “Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” Hawthorne’s “Wonder- 
book,” “Count of Monte Cristo,” “Ro- 
mola,” “Vanity Fair” and “Les Miser- 
ables.” “Oh,” she groaned as “Vanity 
Fair” was being charged for her, “I 
wonder if I can wade through this. I 
know I ought to.” Martha has a good 
mind. She could easily do some of her 
college work at home. The books 
could be found for her but since she 
has very wisely chosen to make up her 
deficiency in a fundamental subject she 
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shall have every opportunity and we 
“hereby highly resolve” that so far as 
we can prevent it, her number shall not 
increase. 

One of the most popular books with 
the unemployed has been the standard 
dictionary. It has been mended again 
and again. Its stout buckram cover is 
beginning to fray and it is on our list 
for replacement this year if the city can 
spare us the money. It is an un- 
equalled teacher of facts with vocation- 
al possibilities. One of our borrowers 
suddenly developed an unusual interest 
in fish, which he told us originated 
while he was solving cross-word puzzles. 
He further informed us that a friend 
had promised to get work for him in 
a fish hatchery as soon as “things pick 
up a bit.” 

The books mentioned here are new 
only to our unemployed people. Many 
of them in the first class have read very 
little since leaving school. The depres- 
sion has lasted so long that ambition 
and ideals are at a low ebb. Is it any 
wonder that they ask for something to 
help them to forget it for a while! Both 
groups come to the library because it 
has something to offer which fills the 
need in one way or another. Each 
case is, so far as possible, a personal 
contact. We may feel our way with 
the borrower until we have discovered 
his particular bent, so to speak, but 
more than a passing knowledge of book 
titles is necessary to produce even fair 
results. 


New Children’s Books 


By Mary RosBerts, Cairo, Public Library 


We have no special librarian for the 
children but we all work with them 
giving them a great deal of attention 
for everyone knows that adult reading 
is based upon the books the child is 
inclined, required or given to read. 
“A house without books is a house with- 
out windows” and no child is willfully 
denied his light. 

A child’s fondness for books begins 
at an unbelievable early age—witness 
the torn and pencil-marked books that 


are returned with the apologetic ex- 
planation: “Baby got hold of it.” At 
the age of two picture books have be- 
come a necessity, at three, a demand, 
at four, a habit of the daily life as 
much as the lacing of shoes or the 
brushing of teeth. 

The three to five, or pre-school age 
books include the Wiese series, those 
crayoned colors of Ella, the Elephant, 
Karoo, the Kangaroo, and Wallie, the 
Walrus, early introductions to animals 
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that are as interesting as visits to a 
z00; Ola, by D’Aulaire, the rather new 
picture book of the experiences of Ola, 
a Norwegian boy who got lost in a 
snow-drift while out skiing. Strange 
people in their strange dress are pic- 
tured and the young looker (not 
reader) will marvel and perhaps ask 
“What’s him doing with those funny 
things on?” My favorite book for the 
very young is Wanda Gag’s Millions of 
Cats. No words are needed for this 
story so well has it been executed. 
Who does not feel sorry for the poor 
old man and poor old woman when the 
millions of cats exterminate them- 
selves. And who could fail to thrill 
when they find one scrawny kitten, the 
sole survivor, and take him home, and 
in the course of five or more pictures 
have him as sleek and fat as the best- 
thought-of kitten? Snippy and Snappy 
and The Funny Thing are by the same 
author. And, old as the hills, but 
perennial favorites are The Hole Book 
and The Skyrocket Book. Children 
often go back to these quaint books. 


Beginning at six books of fact with 
realistic pictures are added to the 
child’s reading. For the six, seven, 
eight years, besides the required read- 
ing, we give What Makes the Wheels 
Go Round, an interesting and compre- 
hensible study; A Gallery of Children, 
Child Life in Many Lands. 


Seven and eight-year-old ones like 
the Berta and Elmer Hader, Picture 
Book of the States, wherein they receive 
their first geography, not only in a 
realistic but a most fascinating way. 
The Picture Book of Houses with its 
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colored wood blocks is instructive with- 
out seeming other than entertaining. 

For the ages of nine to twelve, be- 
sides the “credit” books such as Robin- 
son Crusoe, Treasure Island, Jeanne, 
ete., we circulate mostly stories, ad- 
vanced fairly tales, and books on travel. 
A travel class held every other week 
last summer had a response that the 
circulation sheets are yet showing. 
Two Children of Tyre, by Louise Kent, 
a recent book, correct in details, of a 
Tyrian lad and his sister, has stimu- 
lated in its readers a further interest 
in the progressive, aggressive, sea-going 
Phoenicians of old. This book can 
even, and without condescension, be 
read by adults. 


Among the newer books for the 
twelve years and older that we have 
is Cornelia Meig’s, Swift Rivers, a 
story of exciting adventure about lum- 
bering on the Mississippi; Helen Fol- 
let’s Magic Portholes, a travel story 
made interesting to the growing mind 
by its few but interpretative pictures ; 
Amelia Earhart’s Fun of It, is espe- 
cially popular among our girls who 
perhaps do not hesitate in identifying 
themselves with this “Lindberg of the 
Women,” Ayscough’s Firecracker Land, 
a story of China, and Dark Secret, by 
Hillyer, are also well liked. Adventure 
stories for the boys and college stories 
for the girls are never too many in 
number. After this stage the child 
migrates from the children’s room 
never to return, unless, it might be, 
for a little reference work. What he 
has taken from this room, however, will 
remain with him no matter what he 
becomes, until the end of his days. 


Experiments in the Children’s Room 


By NELLIE M. HENNESSY, Children’s Librarian, Joliet 


The economic crisis through which 
we are slowing passing has been no 
respector of persons. We have all felt 
it, in some way. 

Many of the libraries seem to have 
a little more than their share of 
troubles, Joliet among them. 





However, I feel that the now de- 
pised word “Depression” may one day 
be remembered by some of us at least, 
with a slightly charitable feeling. Be- 
cause while we were losing a little of 
the glamour of theory and idealism we 
have gradually found opportunity for 
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a practical initiative that has accepted 
responsibilities and forged a way 
through difficulties that a few years ago 
would have seemed insurmountable. 

The many problems which we have 
been called upon to solve have 
strengthened our library characters, 
and made us feel akin to some of our 
early American pioneers, who accepted 
all hardships if not cheerfully at least 
stoically, and overcoming them, proved 
a right to existence. 

When my topic of “New Books” 
was assigned me, I was somewhat taken 
back knowing that I have not had one 
new book since the Spring of 1932. 
But feeling that some of you, may be 
in almost the same predicament, I have 
decided to tell you just what I have 
been doing without any new books, not 
even replacements. 

The solemn faces of many of our 
small borrowers were soon noticeable 
signs of the depression. Children for- 
getting how to smile! It was a little 
like turning off all the sunshine. There 
must be something we could do. 

Do you know how many humorous 
stories there are in your juvenile de- 
partment that will help to keep the 
children happy and smiling? 


This was my first experiment, which 
with the cooperation of many of the 
teachers proved successful, not only in 
building a mile of smiles, but in in- 
troducing good humorous literature, 
offsetting the influence of the comic 
supplements and helping form a stand- 
ard of judgment in selecting worth- 
while material, but also in winning the 
confidence of many borrowers. 


For this program of reading we 
used such books as Lear’s Nonsense 
Book, the Stories of Pinocchio, Uncle 
Remus, Dr. Doolittle, Rootabagga Sto- 
ries, Peterkin Papers, Licky and His 
Gang, Dutch Twins, Cow Next Door, 
Monkey That Would Not Kill, Story 
of a Bad Boy, Huck Finn, Tom Saw- 
yer, Just So Stories, Pa Flickinger’s 
Folks, Tales of Laughter and many, 
many other titles. 


Now sometimes it happens that high 
school boys and girls come back to the 
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children’s room for Fairy Tales, Folk- 
lore, Myth and Legend that they have 
missed reading while in the grades. 

My second experiment was a cam- 
paign to cover this field of reading as 
thoroughly as possible during junior 
high school days. As a result, Folk- 
lore reading has been so popular that 
my books are beginning to look very 
worn and many of them are gone until 
better times return. 

The suggestions for this list were: 
King Arthur and Robin Hood of Eng- 
land, Roland of France, the Cid of 
Spain, Mabinogion of Wales, Cuhulain 
of Ireland, Siegfried of Germany, Si- 
gurd of Norway, The Odyssey, Iliad, 
Aeneid, Andersen, Grimm, Lang and 
Jacob, Arabian Nights, Peter Pan and 
so, on and on, there seems no stopping 
place once we are nicely started. 

Soon we are satisfied that these chil- 
dren will not come back to have the 
Aeneid renewed several times, for help 
in Latin translations. 

After working with this list for a 
short time, I discovered that many of 
the parents were reading these books 
with their children, and some of them 
for the first time. 

Because reading is the chief means 
of filling leisure time profitably and 
agreeably and as books help children 
to understand life and people; each 
year I have prepared a definite program 
of reading for vacation time. 

Observing that many children do not 
like to browse around but welcome 
suggestions; also firmly believing that 
the direct suggestion from the librarian 
to the child is most important and 
more productive of good results, we 
have used this method of introducing 
our summer reading programs, and in 
fact, all these reading programs. 

No lists are posted, in an endeavor 
to eliminate the ever-present spirit of 
contest and rivalry. 

All assistants were enthusiastic once 
the program was outlined, stressing the 
care to be given special cases and the 
individual help that is necessary to pre- 
vent “Idle time reading” taking the 
place of directed “Leisure Time” read- 
ing. 
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I have a feeling that this sort of a 
reading program not only helps to keep 
up mental growth during the long vaca- 
tion days, but also gives each child an 
enjoyable book suited to his taste and 
grade. 

We sympathize heartily with Edna 
St. Vincent Millay when she says: 
“My heart is warm with the friends 
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Biographies are becoming more 
popular each day in the juvenile as 
well as in the adult department, and 
they are the books that have the most 
power of broadening and deepening 
our lives. 

This year my vacation reading list 
will consist of interesting biographies. 

The new waterway has already 


I make, created a demand for the biographies 
And better friends I’ll not be know- and stories of Joliet, Marquette and 
ing ; LaSalle, also everything available 


Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t 
take, 
No matter where it’s going.” 

But if duties prevent our taking that 
train, we may still take the “train” of 
“Books” and travel at will the high- 
ways and byways of many beautiful, 
far away, cities meeting and learning 
to know their people. 

So because there was so much in- 
terest in international questions last 
summer, our program of reading was 
a travel list called “World Friendships 
Through Books.” We leisurely jour- 
neyed through ancient and modern 
countries, states and cities. And be- 
cause we all, children and librarians 
enjoyed it so much, I compiled a list 
of a few of the books, classified by 
countries, that were used. This list 
along with my list of books to be used 
as substitutes for the “Mystery Habit” 
contain most of the titles of the last 
books purchased for my children’s 
room about a year ago. 


about pioneers and Indians, Boone and 
Crockett, Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, 
Custer and Black Hawk. To these we 
will add all stories and biographies of 
Washington ; Virginia Cavalier, On the 
Trail of Washington, Father of His 
Country; also, Lives of Famous 
Women; the Ferris books, When I 
was a Girl; Girls Who Did, and When 
They Were Girls by Moore. 

Over Famous Thresholds, that very 
entertaining collection of biographies 
by Gilbert; also High Adventures by 
Parkman. Then we have Babe Ruth 
for the athletic boy, for the coming 
inventors and industrialists we have 
Edison and Ford. 

This is just a little outline, a begin- 
ning which will grow rapidly. 

These reading “Experiments” which 
have kept up the interest during the 
past few months will have to provide, 
for some time, a substitute for the in- 
terest which is usually attracted and 
held only by means of new books. 


Attendance at Conferences 








Libraries 
Conferences Librarians Directors Visitors Total Represented 

Lake Forest ........ 42 15 4 61 22 
a 69 18 3 90 32 
a ee 32 11 2 45 17 
ae aacace 18 v4 13 38 12 
0” 16 10 6 32 9 
ere rer 21 ? wa 28 9 
ee 26 23 4 53 15 
Ee i ei y wate 26 17 3 46 15 
i i6 vewewew aoe 36 20 6 62 15 
CC 25 11 6 42 18 
eee laaiae eine 41 22 2 65 24 
| eee 39 19 2 60 24 

NE Wiis eens 391 180 51 622 212 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AND THE HIGHLAND PARK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


In the summer of 1931 the city of 
Highland Park dedicated the new 
library building. Since its opening, 
the trustees have been wanting to em- 
bellish the building with landscaping, 
but funds have never reached that far. 
A few weeks ago, however, the chair- 
man of the House and Grounds Com- 
mittee was called to the office of the 
Social Service Committee of Highland 
Park, which committee has the task of 
helping the unemployed of the com- 
munity. 

Creative work for the unemployed 
laborers was the great need. A prop- 
osition was presented to complete the 
embellishment of the exterior of the 
building using the plans kindly do- 
nated by one of our well-known citi- 
zens, Mr. Jens Jensen. With his en- 
thusiastic cooperation, as well as that 
of Mr. Jesse Lowe Smith, a member 
of the Library Board of Trustees, work 
was immediately started. When the 
necessary grading was completed, the 


men were taken into the woods west 
of Highland Park where the owners 
of property donated as much wild 
shrubbery as was needed. The truck- 
ing necessary to transport these many 
plants was donated by a local firm. 

The men at work proved to all who 
watched them the pleasure they them- 
selves were having in the knowledge 
that they were adding to the beauty 
of their own library. 

One of the garden clubs has donated 
a bird bath which was designed to con- 
form to the spot in which it is placed 
and it has further paid for some large 
boulders used in landscaping scheme. 

Still another garden club has vol- 
unteered assistance and will probably 
do the wild flower planting which is 
wanted. 

The funds used by the Social Service 
Committee to pay the labor were vol- 
unteer subscriptions from the residents 
of Highland Park. 


LIBRARIANS AS SPEAKERS 


The community has learned to ex- 
pect the librarian to take a part in its 
civic life beyond the service rendered 
within the library walls. Librarians’ 
names are included in the programs 
of men’s civic organizations, educa- 
tional school groups, and women’s 
clubs, social and professional. 

Cora Hendee, librarian, Highland 
Park, May Donaldson, Chicago 
Heights, Mrs. Daisy Walsh, Metropolis 
and Alice Williams, Moline, have ad- 
dressed the Rotary clubs of their re- 
spective communities on the subject of 
the library and its function. Lois 
Farr, Pontiac librarian, spoke upon the 
same topic before the local Kiwanis 
Club. 

Edith Van Duzer of the Rockford 
Public Library took part in the pro- 
gram of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, speaking on the subject 
of “Birds.” 


Ida F. Wright, Evanston librarian, 
discussed “Recreation and Education” 
in view of her experience as librarian, 
at a meeting of the Evanston Women’s 
Republican Club. 

The programs of the Leisure Time 
Institute in Peoria, on which various 
prominent local men appeared, in- 
cluded the name of Earl W. Browning, 
the librarian. 

Mrs. Olive Belle Stallings, Granite 
City librarian, addressed the Parent- 
Teacher Association of her city, and 
Nellie Parham, librarian of the 
Withers Public Library of Blooming- 
ton, gave a talk on children’s books to 
the members of one of the pre-school 
circles. 

“What is good reading” was the sub- 
ject of an address by J. Lyon Wood- 
ruff, librarian of the East St. Louis 
Public Library, before a study club 


group. 
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Among the librarians appearing be- 
fore women’s clubs were Nella Beeson 
of the Peoria Public Library staff, who 
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discussed “New books as I see them,” 
and Bella Steuernagel, Belleville, libra- 
rian, who presented a book review. 


THE ADAH PATTON MEMORIAL FUND 


The University of Illinois Library 
Club is establishing a memorial in 
honor of Miss Adah Patton, who was 
a member of the Catalog Department 
for many years, first as classifier and 
then as head of that department. This 
memorial is to take the form of a fund 
of $1,000 and over, the income of which 
is to be expended for publishing in the 
general field of library science, but 
especially in cataloging, classification 
and bibliography. 

As soon as the fund reaches the mini- 
mum amount of $1,000, the Adah 
Patton Memorial Fund Board will be 
organized at the University of Illinois 
Library, consisting of (1) the director 
of the University Library, (2) the cata- 
log librarian of the University Library, 


(3) a member of the faculty of the 
library school, (4) a member of the 
library staff, (5) a librarian to be 
selected by the other four members of 
the board. 


At present contributions to the fund 
are being handled by a committee of 
the Library Club, of which Miss Emma 
R. Jutton is chairman. About $620 
in cash and over $100 in informal 
promises have been received from the 
library staff and faculty and from 
former associates of Miss Patton in the 
University Library. The librarians of 
the state as a group will, of course, not 
be approached for the memorial, but 
there may be some friends of Miss 
Patton who will wish to share in this 
memorial. 


FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED 


Eleven fellowships for graduate study 
in 1933-34 have been awarded to li- 
brarians by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Scholarships and Fellowships, under 
the provisions of a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, ac- 
cording to Harrison W. Craver, chair- 
man of the committee. 

Recipients include: Helen B. Arm- 
strong, assistant in the Boys and Girls 
Division, Toronto Public Library; J. 
Periam Danton, assistant to the secre- 
tary, American Library Association ; 
Helen H. Darsie, student at the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago; J. Harris Gable, student in the 
Department of Library Science, Uni- 


versity of Michigan; Carleton B. 
Joeckel, professor of Library Science, 
University of Michigan; Mrs. Evelyn 
Steel Little, student in the Department 
of Library Science, University of 
Michigan; Ralph C. McDade, assistant 
to the A. L. A. regional field agent for 
the South; Helen Martin, assistant 
professor of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University; Jeannette J. Mur- 
phy, librarian of Saint Mary’s College ; 
Florence B. Murray, assistant in the 
Cataloging and Reference Department, 
Toronto Public Library; Helen A. 
Ridgway, acting superintendent of 
branch reference, Queens Borough 
Public Library. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Two installments of volumes have 
been added to the International Mind 
Aleove collection of the Library Ex- 
tension Division by the Carnegie En- 


dowment for International Peace. The 
books, which may be borrowed from 
the Division, are: 

Hedin, Across the Gobi desert 


Sf 
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Raiguel & Huff, This is Russia 

Hudson, Progress in international or- 
ganization 

Thomson, Young Europe 

Tsurumi, The mother 

Morton, In search of Wales 

Casey, Baghdad and points east 
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Angell, The unseen assassins 

Phillips, Meet the Japanese 

Mackall, Portugal for two 

Patterson, America: World leader or 
world led 

Jones, An amiable adventure. 


GRACE SHELLENBERGER 


Grace Shellenberger, librarian of the 
Davenport Public Library, died March 
29, 1933. 

Miss Shellenberger was a graduate 
of the Pittsburgh Library School. She 
began her professional work as child- 
ren’s librarian in the Des Moines Pub- 
lic Library. Later she became super- 
visor of all state institution libraries 
under the Iowa Board of Control. 
During the World War, Miss Shellen- 
berger had charge of the library at the 
training camp at Fort Des Moines. 
At the close of the War when the camp 
libraries were closed, she was appoint- 
ed librarian of the Kewanee Township 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


Library, Kewanee, Illinois. From 
Kewanee, Miss Shellenberger went to 
Davenport as its chief librarian in 
1920. 

Miss Shellenberger had fine literary 
taste. Many demands were made upon 
her as a speaker for club programs. 
She assembled a vast amount of ma- 
terial, history, story and legend con- 
cerning the Mississippi River. Her 
splendid professional spirit and ideals 
will long remain an influence with all 
who knew her or were associated with 
her. The library profession has met 
with a distinct loss in the death of 
Grace Shellenberger. 


INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


American Library Association 


A. L. A. Catalog 1926-1931. $4.50. 
The six year supplement to the 
A. L. A. Catalog 1926. It is a classified 
list of about 3,000 annotated titles. 
The price, publisher, D. C. classifica- 
tion, subject headings, and L. C. card 
number are given. It has a complete 
author, title and subject index. 


Booklist Books, 1932. 65 cents. 

Annual list selected from the month- 
ly issues of the Booklist. It contains 
275 titles most valuable for the smaller 
libraries. The books are annotated. It 
cites the Decimal classification and 
gives the L. C. card numbers. The 
Library Extension Division has a lim- 
ited number for distribution. 


Children’s Library Yearbook, number 
four, compiled by the Committee on 
Library work with children. $2.25. 
Will be useful to all librarians and 


others who are interested in children’s 
reading. There are articles on the new 
emphasis and concepts of children’s 
reading, library service to special 
groups, and the children’s librarian. 
An annotated bibliography on child- 
ren’s reading is included. 


Circulation work in college and univer- 
sity libraries, by Brown and Bous- 
field. $2.25. 

Will be of interest to all college li- 
brarians. Chapters are devoted to gen- 
eral principles and to actual routine. 
A high standard is maintained in its 
discussion of circulation work both be- 
hind and away from the loan desk. 


Current problems in public library 
finance. 
Is now in publication, and will be 
ready sometime in May. The seven 
chapters cover subjects most pertinent 
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to the problems of today, and have 
been written by librarians having au- 
thoritative experience. It will be bound 
in paper and will be reasonably priced. 


Exploring the depression. 

A group of reading courses which do 
not form a series, but which are to be 
published simultaneously, will include 
the following: 

Gideonse, H. D., Everybody’s depres- 
sion. 

Douglas, P. H., Collapse or cycle? 

Ogburn, W. F., Living with machines. 

Kolb, J. H., The farm problem. 

Brownlow, More government or less? 

These will be timely publications, 
but of permanent value. They will 
be published early in June. 


Making the most of books, by Leal A. 
Headly of Carlton College, Minne- 
sota. $2.40. 

It is a practical and inspirational 
guide for any serious reader with aids 
for improving his use of card catalogs, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other 
reference material. The rewards and 
significance of reading, the values of 
concentration and rate of reading are 
discussed in a provocative manner. 
Although the book is written for the 
the college level, it will be found a 
stimulating addition to any library. 


The Parent’s bookshelf, revised edition, 

1932. $1.50 for 100 copies. 

This is the third edition of this leaf- 
let issued in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. New titles, especially among the 
pamphlets, have been added. 


Reading with a purpose series. 
Interior decoration, by Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 
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Russia, the Soviet way, by Robert C. 

Brooks. 

Library Extension Division has the 
paper edition of all Reading With a 
Purpose courses for sale at 15 cents 
each. 


School Library yearbook, number five, 
by the School Libraries Committee 
of the A. L. A. $2.50. 

Adds practical assistance on school 
library administration to that given by 
the former volumes. Standards, bud- 
gets and library instruction are dis- 
cussed pertinently. A bibliography on 
school libraries and a directory of 
school librarians are included. 


H. W. Wilson Publications 


Sears, Minnie Earl. List of subject 
headings for small libraries; third 
edition, revised and enlarged. $2.75. 
Intended especially for small li- 

braries. The present edition contains 
an added chapter of suggestions for 
the beginner in subject heading work, 
and includes many new subject head- 
ings. More explanation notes have 
also been added. 


South American handbook, 1933. $1.00. 

Guide to the countries and resources 
of South America, Central America, 
Mexico and Cuba. The 1933 edition 
has been completely reset. 


Wilson, Martha, comp. School library 
experience; second series. $2.25. 
Selected articles on Books as tools, 

The school librarian, The high school 

library at work, The junior high school 

library, The elementary and platoon 

school library, The platoon school li- 

brary, and Supervision of school li- 

braries. The volume is well indexed. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Alton. Haskell park, the bequest 
of Mrs. Florence E. Haskell, whose 
death occurred last November, has re- 
cently been formally dedicated in a 


ceremony in which the tract of land 
and the Haskell home were taken over 
by the city. Mrs. Haskell had long 
been identified with the library through 
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her generous support of the institution 
originally founded and endowed by her 
father, John E. Hayner. 


Anna. An exhibit of paintings by 
Ina Hileman is being shown at the 
Stinson Memorial Library. 

Aurora. A 30 per cent increase in 
circulation over 1931 and 60 per cent 
over 1929, as shown in the annual re- 
port of the public library, bears out 
the statement that unemployed persons 
have spent much time in reading. The 
library reports a total circulation of 
373,423 volumes in addition to news- 
papers, periodicals and pamphlets. 

The puppet play, “The 
Fairy Riddle” was presented as a pro- 
ject of the boys and girls Reading club 
at the weekly story hour of the north 
branch of the Berwyn Public Library. 
The Reading club’s next project will 
be the preparation of scrap books for 
the small children in the libraries. 


Bloomington. Withers Public Li- 
brary. An interesting graphic record 
of the circulation of the public library 
has been prepared by Thelma Van 
Ness, assistant and Ralph Boone. The 
chart covers the periods from 1900 to 
January 1933, emphasizing the growth 
in circulation from 93,912 volumes in 
1900 to 269,562 during 1932. The 
library now serves 18,134 persons, 
more than one-half of the population 
of the city. About 10,000 books have 
been added to the collection during the 
last 10 years. Again the increased 
reading of the unemployed is evident. 


Cairo. The public library is inaug- 
urating a new feature of display, an 
outgrowth of better speech week. There 
will be for the next few weeks a “Pro- 
nunciation Poster,” on which is found 
this slogan, “A word a day keeps em- 
barrassment away.” This is followed 
by a word which is selected for the day 
and under this, “Use the dictionary.” 

The library has received The Alex- 
ander County sketch book, compiled 
and written by Mrs. Laura Milford 
Rife. Because of its great local his- 
torical value, the volume will be given 
a permanent place in the local archives. 
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Champaign. Decoration of the in- 
terior of the public library has recently 
been accomplished through funds for 
materials furnished by the library 
board and the labor of fourteen men 
whose employment the Champaign 
County Emergency relief commission 
has financed. Woodwork has been re- 
moved and replaced, new shelves and 
cupboards constructed, and the furnace 
boiler has been repaired, at an approxi- 
mate total amount of $3,000 to $3,500. 
— library paid for the materials 
used. 


A puppet play was recently presented 
for the children’s hour under the direc- 
tion of Helen Porterfield, children’s 
librarian. 


Chicago. Reports that the Chicago 
library board was making a survey to 
determine the possible necessity of 
closing the branch libraries brought 
much protest and petition for con- 
tinued library service from residents 
of those communities. Appreciation 
of the libraries was expressed in the 
publicity given the decision of the 
board to continue operation. 


Chicago. The Braille club at the 
Kelly junior high school has tran- 
scribed 1,000 pages of children’s 
stories into Braille. The finished 
stories are proof-read by volunteer 
Braille transcribers of the American 
Red Cross and then turned over to 
the Chicago Public Library for the use 
of the blind in the U. S. 


Chicago. George M. Pullman 
Branch. The library is conducting a 
“Story hour circus parade” to encour- 
age the attendance of school children. 
The school having the best attendance 
is entitled to choose an animal to be 
added to the parade frieze. Each child 
receives a paper clown on which to re- 
cord his attendance and the four child- 
ren having the best record will have 
their names on the four men of the 
band, leading the parade. 

The girls in the 5th to 7th grades 
have organized a Happy time club, 
at which a weekly book report is made. 
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The older girls’ reading club meets 
each week under the direction of Beu- 
lah. Palmer, assistant children’s librar- 
ian. The stamp club has recently had 
an exhibit in the cases at the library. 


Chicago. Logan Square Branch. 
A window exhibit featuring “memo- 
ries of way back when” was shown in 
February. Pictures of the prairie days 
of Logan Square were exhibited. 


Chicago. Walker Branch. Paint- 
ings and prints from the collection of 
the Underpoel Art Association have 
been loaned for exhibit for a six 
months’ period. The pictures have 
been hung in the library where they 
may be viewed by any visitors in the 
building. 


Decatur. The death of Jane 
Hamand, a former Decatur resident 
and donor of the Lincoln and Ann 
Rutledge collection in the public li- 
brary occurred in Schaller, Iowa, on 
February 15. Several fine original 
etchings of Miss Hamand now hanging 
in the reference room are expected to 
become the permanent possessions of 
the library, and additional Lincolniana 
bequeathed to the library will be added 
to the present collection. The famous 
Kirkham grammar Miss Hamand had 
given to the Library of Congress some 
years ago. 

The scrap books made and donated 
by Mrs. Carrie Zeiss have been placed 
on the tables of the children’s rooms. 
They contain information concerning 
events in American history from the 
time of the discovery by Columbus and 
are made more interesting by rare old 
illustrations from Mrs. Zeiss’ collection. 


Evanston. The library has made 
a voluntary reduction of its budget for 
the year 1933, from $118,000 to 
$75,000. The collection of about 
128,000 volumes had a circulation of 
nearly 700,000 volumes during the past 
year, representing a gain in the last 
two years equal to that of eight years 
previous to that time. Statistics show 
that the largest increase has been made 
in the borrowing of adult non-fiction, 
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particularly philosophy, fine arts and 
natural sciences. 


The library has recently cooperated 
with the city by installing its legal 
collection in the municipal court offices 
in the city hall. 

John Willy, publisher of the Hotel 
Monthly, has presented the library 
with a bound set of the publication 
from 1900-1908 and 1911-1931, fur- 
nishing interesting information on 
hotel development since the beginning 
of the century. 


Freeport. An exhibit of pictures 
of the various Freeport bands from 
1858 up to the present time was ar- 
ranged in the local library by Miss 
Hughes, the librarian, in connection 
with a sectional band contest held in 
the city. 

Galesburg. Three copies of the 
Municipal history of Galesburg from 
1841 to the present year, compiled by 
Fred R. Jelliff, editor of the Daily 
Register-Mail and a trustee of the li- 
brary, have been placed in the city 
library. One copy will be preserved, 
while the other two are made accessible 
for reference use. 

The annual report shows a gain in 
circulation of 63,213 volumes. 


Galva. Bertha E. Jaques, etcher 
and secretary of the Chicago Society 
of etchers, has written Mrs. Houghton, 
the librarian, a letter in appreciation 
of the library in which she mentions 
a rumor of its possible closing and 
urges its continued service to the pub- 
lic. Mrs. Jaques had earlier sent the 
library one of her own etchings and a 
collection of books from her private 
library. 


Hamilton. Through the courtesy 
of Conger and Ratcliffe, landscape 
architects of Detroit, the activities of 
the local Boy Scouts and the donations 
of interested citizens, the library 
grounds have been beautified by land- 
scaping and planting of shrubs and 
flowering plants. 


Highland Park. Realizing the real 


financial distress of some of its bor- 


| 
| 
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rowers, the library has arranged to ex- 
tend the period for payment of charges 
on overdue books so that the borrower 
may have the privilege of using the 
library. The plan does not cancel the 
obligation, but postpones it until he is 
able to meet it. If further delinquency 
in the return of books occurs, this 
privilege is terminated. 

The library recently held a two 
weeks’ exhibit of lamps provided 
through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Wrenn, whose collection is 
one of the most complete outside of a 
museum. 


Jacksonville. Handicapped by the 
loss of over $6,000 in a closed bank, 
the public library operated on about 
two-thirds the amount of the previous 
year, yet showed an increased circula- 
tion of 13,417 volumes over last year. 
During the year 862 new cards were 
issued to adults, 398 to children, and 
58 rural borrowers, making a total reg- 
istration of 10,034 borrowers after de- 
ducting the cards withdrawn, or 56 
per cent of the city’s population. 


Jacksonville. MacMurray College. 
Through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Crawford, of Chicago, a 
room has been added to the library at 
an approximate cost of $500. A stair- 
way has been built, leading from the 
main floor and the room is equipped 
with standard steel stacks. The new 
room also provides some additional 
space for reading tables. 


Kewanee. The annual gift of $1,000 
from the Baker fund will this year be 
used to meet the need for increased 
space by moving the children’s room 
from the main floor to a larger room 
on the second floor and providing a 
reserve study room on the first floor 
space. The library’s annual report for 
1932 shows a gain of 6.9 per cent in 
the number of borrowers over last year 
and 8.4 per cent over three years ago, 
so that there is a corresponding in- 
crease in the use of the reading rooms. 

Lake Bluff. The library has moved 
into two store rooms which will pro- 
vide more space than the quarters 
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which have been occupied for the past 
six years. The library recently exhib- 
ited foreign posters sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurice Mandeville by their son 
who has been living in Palma de Mal- 
lorca. ‘The local garden club has pre- 
sented the library with a copy of 
Mathews, Field book of American wild 
flowers. 

Maywood. Elizabeth M. South- 
ward, librarian of the Maywood Public 
Library, reports that a new contract 
for library service has been signed with 
the Westchester village board. The 
village board pays $75 annually to the 
Maywood Public Library for which all 
citizens of Westchester may have free 
use of the Maywood Public Library. 

Moline. An increase of 32,313 in 
the past year brought the total circula- 
tion of the public library to 306,444 
volumes for 1932. On April 1 of this 
year, the library had 12,550 members. 

Oak Park. Readers’ cards have 
been issued to 2,952 new patrons in 
the past year, making a total of 22,707 
registered borrowers, representing 35.4 
per cent of the community using the 
library. The library was operated at 
an average cost of 72 cents per capita. 
Circulation has greatly increased. 

Peoria. An exhibit of Japanese 
wood cuts has been on display in the 
art room of the main branch of the 
library. It will be followed by an ex- 
hibit of the work of Grace Van Nor- 
man, a Peoria artist. 


Riverside. The library has ar- 
ranged a section for young people be- 
tween the juvenile and adult ages in 
reading tastes. The Friends of the li- 
brary have cooperated in the plan by 
giving $75 for the purchase of new 
books and the collection will be started 
with about 100 titles. 


An etching exhibit, loaned by John 
M. Cameron, was recently shown at the 
library under the auspices of the local 
art club and Friends of the library. 

The Second Annual postage stamp 
exhibition took place in February. 


Rock Island. A tea, honoring Ned 
Catich, exhibiting artist, introduced 
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the second in a series of one-man shows 
sponsored by the Arts club, a tri-city 
association of artists. Mr. Catich, a 
sophomore at St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, exhibited a group of water 
colors. 


Streator. LaMoine Daugherty of 
Streator, formerly an assistant in the 
public library, died at her home on 
April 20, following a three weeks’ ill- 
ness. 


Tuscola. The public library is 
named as a beneficiary in the will of 
Albert Wallace, formerly president of 
the First National Bank of Tuscola. 
Books presented to the District in the 
19th district woman’s club federation 
convention in Lovington have in turn 
been presented to the Tuscola and 
Shelbyville libraries as memorials to 
members. 


Urbana. The foyer of the public 
library served as display space for the 
fourth annual exhibit of the Illini 
philatelic society. Members of the so- 
ciety remained at the library during 
the exhibit to answer questions con- 
cerning the stamp collection. 


Urbana. University of Illinois Li- 
brary. Records of the library indicate 
that 176,412 volumes were loaned for 
home reading from the library during 
the year, and 349,889 books were used 
within the building. 

Miss Alice S. Johnson, *07, Refer- 
ence Librarian in the University of 
Illinois Library, has presented to the 
University the medical library of her 
father, the late Doctor Charles B. 
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Johnson of Champaign. The collection 
numbers 686 volumes. 

Vandalia. A memorial tablet, com- 
memorating Lauretta Beach Wagner, 
former trustee and member of the orig- 
inal committee who assisted in secur- 
ing the library in 1921, has ben placed 
in the library building. 

Books are to be purchased from in- 
terest on the $300 fund bequeathed by 
Mrs. Sarah Gregory Capps. The books 
will be placed on a special shelf and 
will each bear a plate with the inscrip- 
tion “Sarah Gregory Capps endow- 
ment”. 


Waverly. The public library re- 
cently held an afternoon and evening 
exhibit of paintings, etchings and old 
books for the benefit of the library. 
New books will be purchased with the 
proceeds of the funds received from 
the admission fee. 


Wilmette. The Lake Shore players 
will present a three-act comedy, “The 
Queen’s Husband,” on May 11 and 12. 
Proceeds from the play will be used 
in the purchase of books for the creat- 
ive arts division of the public library. 


Winnetka. A summary of the twen- 
ty years from 1913 to 1933 reveals that 
the population has increased 3.8 times, 
registered library borrowers 4 times, 
volumes owned 2.9 times and circula- 


tion 8.2 times. Books loaned per cap- 
ita in 1913 were 5.4, in 1933 the 
library loaned 11.7 volumes per person. 
The total circulation for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1933, was 142,751. 
Winnetka serves a population of 12,166. 





